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Philippines to Vote 
on New Constitution 


Plebiscite Tomorrow Expected to 
Favor Transitional Common- 
wealth Government 


BUT MANY FEAR INDEPENDENCE 


Economic Ruin Predicted for Is- 
lands if American Tariffs 
Are Levied 


Tomorrow the inhabitants of the Phil- 
ippine Islands will vote on whether they 
will accept a new constitution which, if 
adopted. will place them squarely on the 
road to independence. This document, 
drafted in accordance with an act of Con- 
gress, was approved by a constitutional 
convention in the islands in February and 
was signed by President Roosevelt on 
March 23. It is not to take effect, how- 
ever, until the will of the people has been 
registered in tomorrow's plebiscite. 

It is expected that the constitution will 
win the support of a large majority of 
Filipinos and that by November a new 
commonwealth government will take over 
control of the islands. According to the 
bill passed by Congress, the commonwealth 
will remain in existence for 10 years. Dur- 
ing that period the Filipinos will have al- 
most complete self-rule, the exception be- 
ing the presence of an American high 
commissioner who will see to it that the 
native government is thoroughly estab- 
lished, that American interests are pro- 
tected and that American obligations are 
carried out. On July 4, 1945, this arrange- 
ment will be terminated, the high com- 
missioner will be withdrawn, and the Phil- 
ippines will be completely independent. 
The only hold the United States will re- 
tain on the islands the right to 
possess certain naval bases. 


will be 


Freedom at Last 


Thus, barring a startling upset in the 
plebiscite, the Filipinos are at last in sight 
of that independence which has long been 
their dream and cherished ambition. Ever 
since Congress promised in 1916 that they 
should be free as soon as they had demon- 
strated their ability to maintain a stable 
government. Filipinos, and their Amefican 
sympathizers, have persistently bombarded 
the United States with pleas for independ- 
ence. Finally, Congress acted and the 
events described above were set in motion. 

But while the prospect of independence 
S apparently a joyful one to most Filipi- 
nos there are still many who are strenu- 
ously opposed to the manner in which 
they have been dealt with by Congress. 
Resentment comes from two principal 
sources. The first consists of those who 
are dissatisfied with the 10-year transi- 
tional They want nothing less 
independence. Leadership 
of this group is largely centered in an or- 
Kanization known as Sakdalistas. This is 
although not a Communist, so- 
ciety and it insists that the United States 
planning to give the 
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JANE ADDAMS 








A Great Patriot 


A dinner was 
75, has come to be recognized as 


An impressive tribute was paid a few days ago to a great American. 
given in Washington in honor of Jane Addams who, at 
one of the world’s outstanding women, as one of America’s best loved and most highly 
respected citizens. Men and women representing a variety of interests spoke in apprecia- 
tion of Miss Addams. Among the speakers were Mrs. Roosevelt, Secretary Ickes, Gerard 
Swope. representing industry, Sidney Hillman, representing organized labor, Oswald Garri- 
son Villard, liberal editor. Ambassadors from foreign countries, senators and representa- 
tives were among the guests. Seldom have so many national leaders come together to 
express appreciation to a living American. 

What is there about Jane Addams to give her such high rank among the leading charac- 
ters of her time? For one thing, she is a practical and successful humanitarian. She is 
interested in human beings, particularly those who are in need of help. For nearly half a 
century she has worked with patience and skill in her efforts to smooth the paths of the 
unfortunate. She has built Hull House into an institution which is known around the 
world. Her fame rests chiefly upon her vears of work in the great Chicago settlement. 
Miss Addams also deserves and receives consideration because of her work for peace. 
Her love of peace springs in part from her humanitarianism and in part from her practical 
common sense. She can see, as so many cannot. that war is destructive of practically 
all that we nold dear. She is too sensible to wish her country to throw aside all it has 
been working for because of foolish delusions as to what may be gained by war. In her 
work for social justice and for peace, Miss Addams has exhibited rare courage. It is easy 
enough to call for peace when there is already peace, but it requires courage and resolu- 
tion to work for it when the war clouds gather and public opinion is poisoned by propa- 
ganda. But even when practically isolated amidst the clamor for war, she has always 
kept her head. She has been scorned at times because of her supposed lack of practical 
judgment, but usually people come, to the position Jane 
Addams has been taking all the while. This remarkable woman who has achieved so much 
and who has such good right to be proud is in reality not proud. She 
and unassuming 


after the lapse of time, same 
is very modest 
says she does not deserve the tribute which has been paid to her 

It is not customary to speak of Jane Addams as a patriot 
an idealist. But is she not one of the 
history? What constitutes patriotism ? 


She is called a humanitarian, 
great patriots of 
prove himself 
Ad&ams is a patriot in that 
term should be applied to one who loves 
and serves his fellow countrymen and who helps as many as possible of them to the road 
of happiness. Such is the brand of patriotism Jane 
service 


a social reformer, our national 


Does one not 


Jane 


person who loves his country is a patriot, the 


a patriot if he cares 
for the people who live in this nation? sense. If a 


Addams has represented during long 


years of and of successful effort to improve the common lot 


Banking Reform Act 
Raises Controversy 


Centralization of Power in Federal 
Reserve Board Held too Drastic 
by Conservatives 


ADMINISTRATION SUPPORTS BILL 


Holds Credit Control Essential 


to Business and Eco- 
nomic Stability 


In recent issues of THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER, we have discussed the main fea- 
tures of three of the “big four” bills which 
President Roosevelt wants enacted before 
the present session of Congress adjourns. 
We have taken up the question of extension 
of the NRA, the bill to curb the operations 
of holding companies in the public utility 
field, and the social security program of 
unemployment insurance and old-age pen- 
sions. We are ready this week to consider 
the fourth member of the quartet, the new 
banking bill which the House of Repre- 
sentatives has been considering for some 
time and which is now being debated in a 
committee of the Senate. 


The Banking Bill 


In many respects, the banking bill is the 
most importanc piece of legislation which 
will come up before this session of Con- 
gress. Its supporters regard it as the most 
comprehensive banking reform this country 
has known since the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in 1913. Marriner S. 
Eccles, governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board and author of the new bill, believes 
that its enactment would do much to pre- 
vent economic depressions in the future 
and to bring about the business stability 
which everyone so earnestly desires. On 
the other hand, there is bitter opposition to 
the measure. Such eminent authorities on 
banking as Carter Glass, father of the pres- 
ent Federal Reserve System, believe that it 
would be extremely dangerous to pass this 
piece of legislation, and that our present 
banking laws are adequate to meet the 
needs of today. Thus, before the issue is 
finally settled, we may expect a rough-and- 
tumble fight in the halls of Congress. 

In order to understand the principal fea- 
tures of this banking legislation, we must 
examine the present organization of our 
banks, and particularly the organization 
and operation of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, as the proposed measure would make 
fundamental changes in that system. We 
must necessarily contine ourselves to the 
main outlines of the bill, as it. is highly 
technical and extremely lengthy, 
of 78 pages 

By the Federal Reserve Act of 1913, 12 
regional banks were established through- 
out the country. These 
banks are located at 
City, Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis 
Kansas City, Dallas, and 
In each of the 12 districts there are a num 
ber of branches to handle the needs of th. 
region more 


consisting 


Federal Reserve 
New York 


Richmond 


Boston, 
Cleveland, 
Minneapolis 


San Francisco 


adequately. Each of the re 
gional banks is presided over by 


nine members 


t board of 
elected by 
the banks of the district which have joined 
the system 


six of whom are 


and three appointed by a cen 
tral board in Washington 
These Federal Reserve 
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THE NEW DEAL EXPANDS 
With the increase of alphabetical agencies, housing is becoming a serious problem in the 
national capital. The picture shows workmen unloading furniture for the new Division of 
Applications and Information established as part of the work-relief program 
































OR weeks Congress has been wrangling 
be over the question of what to do with 
the NRA. 
carry out the President’s request for a two- 
year extension; others are willing to have 
it carried along for another nine months; 
while many are in favor of doing away 


Some senators are eager to 


with jt entirely. All three factions may 


save themselves further debate in the 
matter because the fate of the NRA may 
soon be decided by the United States 


Supreme Court. 

Last week the nine venerable justices 
listened to arguments in what may be 
ranked as an historic case—that of the 
Schechter Poultry Corporation. This com- 
pany was convicted in the lower courts 
of violating the poultry code, and the ad- 
ministration has decided to make the com- 
pany’s appeal a test-case in order to learn 
once and for all whether the NRA is con- 
stitutional. 

Donald R. Richberg, acting head of the 
National Industrial Recovery Board, ar- 
gued that the NRA was based on the so- 
called “commerce clause” of the Constitu- 
tion, which gives the federal government 
the right to regulate interstate commerce. 
Attorneys for the corporation, on the other 
hand, contended that wages and hours do 
not affect interstate commerce. They de- 
clared that all the points on which their 
client had been convicted were local mat- 
ters over which Congress has no authority 
A decision.in favor of the company will 
probably mean the end of the NRA and 
will greatly restrict the entire New Deal 
program 

Aside from the NRA case, the Supreme 
Court dealt the New Deal a severe blow 
last week by declaring the railroad retire- 
ment act unconstitutional. This was a 
law compelling railroad workers and em- 
ployers to contribute to a fund to provide 
pensions for retired workers. It, too, was 
passed under authority of the ‘commerce 
clause,” and the Court’s decision is re- 
garded by some observers as a sign that 
the NRA will likewise be rejected as un- 
constitutional. 


Auto Strike Spreads 

Labor rumblings which started several 
weeks ago in the Toledo, Ohio, plant of the 
Chevrolet Motor Company, threaten to de- 
velop into an earthquake that will rock the 
automobile industry. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor union in the Toledo 
factory, which is devoted wholly to the 
making of transmissions for Pontiac and 
Chevrolet cars, asked a minimum wage of 
70 cents an hour, a 37%-hour-week, and 
the right to represent all the plant’s em- 
ployees in collective bargaining since its 
members represent a majority 

The company agreed to make some con- 
cessions in wage and hour rates but re- 
fused to bargain with the union. It main- 
tained that it would not tolerate a “closed 
shop,” that is, a shop in which only union 
men would be employed. William Green, 
A. F. of L. president, pointed out that the 
question of the “closed shop” was not the 
issue, since the union was not asking that 
only its members be employed but that it 
be allowed to bargain for all the employees 
in the shop. 





The Toledo strike soon produced sympa- 
thetic strikes in other plants, and since no 
cars can be completed without transmis- 
sions, the entire industry is faced with dis- 
ruption unless a settlement is soon made. 
Assistant Secretary of Labor McGrady has 
been endeavoring to bring about a com- 
promise. 

Senator Cutting Killed 

The country lost one of its leading 
statesmen last week when Senator Bron- 
son M. Cutting of New Mexico was killed 
in an airplane crash. The senator was on 
his way to Washington to vote on the 
pending bonus bill when the giant T. W. A 
transport plane which was carrying him 
east lost its bearings 
in a thick fog and 
plunged to earth near 
Atlanta, Missouri. 

Bronson Cutting 
was one of the fore- 
most progressive Re- 
publicans in Con- 
gress. Although born 
into a wealthy Long 
Island family, he has 


for years been the 
champion of social 
©@U.&vU legislation which his 


ret opponents frequently 
denounced as radical. 
After serving in the Senate since 1927, he 
was reélected last fall by so narrow a 
margin that his opponent, Dennis Chavez, 
contested the election. Although Cutting 
has for the most part supported the New 
Deal, his stand in favor of immediate pay- 
ment of the soldiers’ bonus won him the 
strong opposition of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. Despite this fact, President 
Roosevelt numbered Senator Cutting 
among his close friends and expressed pro- 
found grief at the news. Both houses of 
Congress adjourned for a day in tribute 
to the liberal senator. 


Hopeful Peepheay 





A hopeful note is sounded by General 
Charles G. Dawes, who was vice-president 
in the Coolidge administration. General 
Dawes last week repeated the prediction 
he made last December that prosperity 
would return in June or July of this year. 
He believes that recovery will come sud- 
denly and will express itself in a quick de- 
mand for durable goods. The General 
bases his prophecy on the fact that the 
depressions of 1873 and 1893 ended in just 
such a fashion, with “a great and sudden 
demand for heavy durable goods” occurring 
after they had run their course for five 
years and seven months. He explains that 
the demand for such goods will be pro- 
longed, once the depression lifts, because 
of the great accumulation of postponed 
purchases in the past five years 


Republican Pregram 





Several weeks ago we reported on this 
page the plan of the Republican party to 
hold a series of regional meetings in an 
effort to unite its conservative wing in the 
East and the progressive Republicans in the 





West. Last week the first of these confer- 
ences was held in Boston. Theodore 
Christianson, representative and former 
governor of Minnesota, made the first con- 
crete proposal of a program on which the 
two factions might find common ground. On 
the whole, it is a conservative platform, 
definitely away from the direction of the 
New Deal. Mr. Christianson’s principal 
suggestions included opposition to the 
present attempts at raising the price level 
and support of lower interest rates; re- 
duced government expenses and a balanced 
budget; decrease in the government per- 
sonnel by abolishing all the emergency 
agencies; protection of agriculture and in- 
dustry by admitting only those foreign 
products which do not compete with our 
own; and an end to “government in busi- 
ness. 





Our Peaceful Border 

It is 118 years since Canada and the 
United States signed a treaty in which they 
promised not to build forts or maintain 
gunboats along their border. During that 
time the relations between the two na- 
tions have been as peaceful as if they were 
neighboring states within the union. Re- 
cently, however, an unfortunate incident 
occurred. Two brigadier generals, testify- 
ing before the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, mentioned the need of military air 
bases near the Canadian border. The testi- 
mony was confidential and should not have 
been printed, but through some oversight 
it reached the printer and became part of 
the government record. 

President Roosevelt was greatly dis- 
turbed. He wrote to Representative Mc- 
Swain, chairman of the committee, saying 
that the United States expected to live up 
to her treaty for an unfortified border, 
that the opinions of the generals were not 
the views of the government, and that as 
commander-in-chief of the army he could 
not permit his generals to express such 
views. The Canadian government, of- 
fended by the testimony itself, was very 
much pleased with the President’s stand 
in the matter. 





Robot Pilot 





The country was treated to something 
new in the way of aviation records last 
week when a Transcontinental and Western 
Airway plane flew from Los Angeles to 
New York in 11 hours and five minutes. 
The feature of the flight was not the speed, 
however, but the fact that for practically 
the entire trip the craft was guided by 
radio and a mechanical pilot, or robot. All 
the human pilot had to do was to get the 
ship into the air and land it when it 
reached New York. The rest of the time 
he merely kept an eye on the gauges to 
make sure that the plane was going along 
satisfactorily. Even a severe snowstorm 
encountered on the way failed to hinder 
the record-breaking non-stop flight 

Pulitzer Prizes 

When Joseph Pulitzer, one of the great 
figures of modern journalism, died some 
years ago, he left a large fund to be used 
to award annual prizes in many different 
fields of literature. Since 1917 these 
awards have been made and their 
announcement has, always been 
an event in the literary world. 

Last week, Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, president of Columbia $ 
University, announced the new 
list of winners. For the _ best 
American novel of the year the 
prize went to a 24-year-old girl. 
Josephine W. Johnson, author of 
“Now in November.” Although 
this was Miss Johnson’s first 
novel, the award comes as no sur- 
prise, since the book won the 
immediate and enthusiastic praise 
of critics when it was published. 
The best play, according to the 
board of Pulitzer Prize judges, 
was “The Old Maid,” by Zoe 
Akins, which had received only a 
mild welcome on Broadway. 

The other principal awards went 
to Charles McLean Andrews for 
The Colonial Period of American 
History,” considered the best 
American historical work of the 
year; Douglas Southall Freeman, 
whose four-volume “R. E. Lee” 
was ranked as the best American 
biography; and Audrey Wurde- 
mann for ‘Bright Ambush,” the 
best volume of verse. 
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It rained on May day and spoiled a lot of 
Communist parades and celebrations. Just 
another capitalist plot. 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatcu 


A traveler claims that he has found the 
world’s largest palm. We fancy we know the 
hotel porter he’s referring to. —~Hu™Monrts1 

I am convinced that we have a degree 
of delight, and that no small one, in the 
real misfortunes and pains of others. 

—Edmund Burke 

A gardening expert has written a book on 
cabbages. Surely paper would have been 
cheaper. —Puncnu 


Another question is, When a Kansas farm 
blows into Missouri, does the mortgage go 
with it? —Macon (Ga.) TELEGRAPH 














“HURRAY—WE EAT!" 
—From JUDGE 
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knows 
from 


Republican party, which never 
where its next President is coming 
—Buffalo CouRteER-EXPRESS 
The very essence of a free government 
consists in considering offices as public 
trusts, bestowed for the good of the coun- 
try, and not for the benefit of an indi- 
vidual or a party. 
—John C. Calhoun 





The British film companies are luring away 
some of our American actors. We'd like to 





make a few suggestions. 
—Omaha Worvpv-HERALD 
Any modern giri cau .earn to keep house 
if she has a good training in electrical en- 


gineering 


Grand Rapids Press 
Any fool can claim to be wise if none 
of his hearers has even thought of the 
subject he talks about. 
—C. Delisle Burns 
“A California woman rancher says she has 
the biggest lemon in the world on her place.” 
And what does he say? 
—San Francisco CHRONICLE 





“Chivalry was at its height from 1100 A.D. 
to 1400 A.D.” And many a woman today 
says it hasn’t been heard of since. 

—Flint (Mich.) JourNaL 
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U. S. S. R.: About a month ago, just willingness of Hungary to come to terms blue bunting, a million-dollar system of ovitch. The Yeftitch government would 
prior to the Stresa Conference, it was re- with the Little Entente powers, Rumania, floodlighting was installed. At dawn on allow no campaigning by the opposing 
ported that France and Soviet Russia were Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia, to which May 6 men were busy decorating the pro- party. Handbills and advertising of all 


planning a mutual assistance pact. The two 
countries apparently wanted to insure them- 
selves still more heavily against the possi- 
bility of German aggression. Weeks of ne- 
gotiation, however, failed to produce agree- 
ment. for France was not willing to go as 
far as Russia. She did not wish to send aid 
in case the Baltic countries were attacked 
or in the event that Japan should declare 
war upon Russia. At length, on May 2, a 
suitable formula was agreed upon. 

The Franco-Russian treaty is really little 
more than a supplement to those clauses in 
the League of Nations Covenant which pro- 
vide for mutual aid in case of war. Under 
League rules, if one member is attacked by 
another, the League Council is to meet at 
once. If it reaches a unanimous agreement 
on what is to be done, all League members 
are expected to follow its recommendations. 
If necessary, they may be asked to take 
economic or even military measures against 
the nation which is at fault. 

The new treaty supplements this arrange- 
ment in two ways. In the first place. it en- 
visages mutual aid against an aggressor in 
case the Council members do not reach a 
unanimous agreement. Secondly, the ag- 
gressor need not be another member of thx 
League, but may be any European state. 

One or two points about the new treaty 
are particularly worth noting. Neither na- 
tion is required to lend aid to the other un- 
less its territory is aggressively invaded by 
another European state. This means that 
if Japan should attack Russia, it is none 
of France’s business. Furthermore, it ex- 
cludes any war for which France or Rus- 
sia may be partly to blame. The substitution 
of “European states” for “League mem- 
bers” is clearly aimed at Germany. But 
Germany is specifically invited to join the 
treaty if she cares to do so. Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and all Baltic states except Lithu- 
ania are likewise invited. This omission of 
Lithuania is undoubtedly a play for Ger- 
man codperation. It is well known that 
Germany hopes to regain Memel,a_ valuable 
Lithuanian seaport whose inhabitants are 
predominantly German. Only recently Hit- 
ler declared that he was willing to sign a 
nonaggression pact with any country ex- 
cept Lithuania. Certainly if the Franco- 
Russian pact were to guarantee Lithuanian 
territory. Germany would flatly refuse to 
be a party to it. 

* * * 


Italy: Mussolini does not intend to leave 
any rough spots in the way of the Rome 
Conference of June 3. At that time the 
Danubian states are to meet to discuss the 
problem of Austria and the prospects of 
guaranteeing one another against war. The 
chief obstacle to the conference is the un- 


she lost so much of her territory under the 
peace treaties. In order to see just where 
Austria and Hungary stand, Italy asked 
them to send representatives to a prelimi- 
nary diplomatic chat at Venice a few days 
ago. At first Count de Kanya 
Hungarian foreign minister, 
seemed very loath to promise 
anything on behalf of Hungary. 
He pointed out that Yugoslavia 
still blamed his country for the 
assassination of King Alexan- 
der, and that he could not sit 
at the same council table with 
Yugoslavian diplomats until 
they apologized. 

But Hungary has more im- 
portant problems in mind than 
empty apologies. She realizes 
that she is in a strong position, 
since the anti-German powers 
will be willing to concede some- 
thing to her to prevent her 
from allying herself with Ger- 
many. To France, Italy, and 
the Little Entente the all-im- 
portant task is to complete the 
ring around Germany. Hun- 
gary, therefore, asks that she 
be assured the right to rearm, 
and that a revision of the peace 
treaties be considered. In short, she desires 
to win back a part of the land that she 
lost under the peace treaties. If something 
is done along these lines, Hungary may co- 
operate to the full with the other Danubian 
states. So far she has signified her willing- 
ness to conclude nonaggression pacts with 
her neighbors, but has not consented to 
mutual assistance agreements with them. 

In the recent international sample exposi- 

tion at Milan a large amount of space 
was devoted to exhibits of tanks, guns, 
ammunition, and other implements of war. 
One pavilion displayed various new types 
of gas masks and air raid defenses. Pic- 
tures were shown of sweethearts in full 
mask, strolling calmly along gas-clouded 
boulevards. All Italians were urged to pro- 
cure gas masks and become familiar with 
their use. It is evident that the Italians 
take omens of warfare very seriously. 
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Great Britain: London has enjoyed 
some magnificent spectacles but has rarely 
seen such splendor and spontaneous re- 
joicing as it has during the silver jubilee of 
the reign of King George and Queen Mary. 
Long before May 6, the day of the royal 
procession, old London began to primp her- 
self for the great occasion. Rehearsals of 
ceremonies went on daily, store fronts along 
Regent Street and Oxford Street were 
wreathed in banners and red. white. and 





© Wide World 


WAR BABIES 


Born in 1914, just when the World War 


broke 


out, these young Frenchmen are being 


recruited into France’s growing army, 


Europeans 


cession streets with fresh flowers. People 
thronged to the capital from all parts of 
Great Britain, and shiploads of visitors 
came from abroad to enjoy Britain in her 
gayest mood. No automobiles were allowed 














—From Canard Enchainé, Paris 


the image of his father !” 








sorts were prohibited and anyone who dared 
speak in favor of Dr. Matchek was beaten 
and thrown into jail. Peasants were ter- 
rorized into voting for the Yeftitch party 
or staying away from the polls. Since vot- 
ing was done orally instead of 
by secret ballot, the task of 
the government in crushing out 
opposition was easy. The Yef- 
titch party won a majority of 
60 per cent, but it seems ex- 
tremely likely that Dr. Mat- 
chek would have carried the 
day if it had been a fair elec- 
tion. 





” * * 





France: Last week 2.000,- 
000 Frenchmen offered them- 
selves as candidates for election 
as municipal councilors, may- 
ors, and other local officers. 
Several distinguished statesmen 
such as Flandin, Laval, and 
Herriot, ran for mayor in their 
local communities. For the 
most part the followers of 
Flandin were elected, 


are being urged to keep gas masks in their homes. . . 
cartoon taken from a French magazine is both humorous A little excitement occurred 
The caption reads, “Oh, the dear little thing! He is near some of the Paris polling 
booths, where crowds of women 
in downtown districts. Hundreds of thou-  suffragists agitated in their “votes for 


sands crowded past Whitehall gazing at the 
imperturbable red-coated horse guards 
with their plumed helmets and_ black 
horses, past the houses of Parliament and 
stately Westminster Abbey. Thousands 
more wandered down the broad Mall with 
its statues and palaces. In quieter parts 
there was singing and dancing in the streets. 

Hundreds stayed up all night to retain 
their places along the. streets down which 
the cortege was to pass. Their patience 
was rewarded, for May 6 was warm and 
sunny, and the procession was so magnifi- 
cent that the king himself seemed awed by 
it. An Englishman is thoroughly demo- 
cratic, but to him his king and the bril- 
liant array surrounding him on an occasion 
like this are symbolic of the glory of his 
country. When a group of Communists at- 
tempted to stir up trouble by unfurling a 
red flag, angry watchers turned upon them 
and tore their flag to ribbons. 

But quite apart from their devotion to 
their king, Englishmen have every reason 
to rejoice. They feel that they are well on 
their way out of the depression. for trade 
is increasing and the unemployed are being 
absorbed into industry. Incidentally the ju- 
bilee itself is stimulating business, for it 
causes people to spend more freely and set 
the ball rolling a bit faster. 


c+ > 


Channel Islands: In these small Brit- 
ish islands off the coast of France the peo- 
ple do not celebrate the jubilee of King 
George V, but of Duke George V of Nor- 
mandy. William the Conqueror, Duke of 
Normandy, seized England in the year 1066. 
Therefore, according to the Channel Island- 
ers, England really belongs to them and 
the English king should be their duke. 


. 6 * 


Yugoslavia: Details of the recent par- 
liamentary election in Yugoslavia have been 
so thoroughly censored that it is difficult to 
find out what happened. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the whole affair was something 
of a farce. Two principal party groups pre- 
sented lists of candidates for election: one 
group supported Premier Yeftitch, who 
sought a return to power: the other was a 
coalition of the Croatian Peasant party led 
by Dr. Matchek and the Serbian Demo- 
cratic party led by former Premier David- 


women” movement. When the police at- 
tempted to keep order, the “suffragettes” 
threw handfuls of perfumed face powder 
at them. The police won out, but later on, 
after the women had promised to be a 
little less noisy, they were permitted to 
continue their campaign. France is practi- 
cally the only democratic country that has 
not yet granted woman suffrage 














Something to Thiink About 
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1. Why do conservatives oppose the bank- 
ing legislation now before Congress? Do you 
believe their criticism is justified ? 


2. In what way would the Federal Reserve 
Board be control the credit of the 
country under the proposed changes? What 


would be the advantages of such control ? 


able to 


3. On what grounds are the radicals in 
out of Congress opposed to the 
legislation ? 


2nd 
proposed 


4. Why do the Sakdalistas oppose the new 
Philippine constitution? What other groups 


oppose it? What are their reasons? 
5. What is meant by a most-favored-nation 
treaty? How will such treaties affect our 


commercial relations with the Philippines after 
full independence is granted them ? 

6. How might the economic problems of 
the Philippines be solved without shattering 
the Filipinos’ political aspirations ? 


7. How did propaganda during the first 
part of the World War influence America in 
her decision to enter the war? 


8. Why do the business men of the country, 
represented by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, oppose such New Deal measures 
as the NRA, the AAA, and the Wagner bill? 


9. What answer to these objections can be 
made by the administration? What do you 
think of the more radical criticism of the New 
Deal, expressed on page 7 of this issue by the 
character Charles ? 

REFERENCES (a) Our Commercial 
Banking System. American Economic Review, 
March, 1935, pp. 81-101. (b) Wolf in Sheep's 
Clothing. Review of Reviews, February, 1935, 


pp. 21-22-+-. (c) New Bill Strengthens Fed 
eral Control. News-Week, February 16, 1935, 
p. 30. (d) The Gloomy Philippine Future 


Asia, May, 1935, pp. 290-296. (e) Effects of 
Independence on the Philippines. Annals of 
the American Academy, July, 1933, pp. 162- 
165. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Sakdalistas (sahk- 
dah-lee’stas), de Kanya (day kahn’yah), Yef- 
titch (yave'’teech), Matchek (maht’check), 
Davidovitch (dah-vee’do-veech) 
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About Thomas Wolfe 


Although the name of Thomas Wolfe 
may not be very familiar to you now, you 
are sure to hear more about him as time 
goes on. Several weeks ago, we reviewed 
his latest novel, “Of Time and the River,” 
the second in a series of six which he is 
planning. Thomas Wolfe is regarded by 
the critics as one of the most promising of 
American novelists. 
He was born 35 years 
ago, in Asheville, 
North Carolina. After 
graduation from the 
University of North 
Carolina, he received 
his master’s degree 
from Harvard three 
years later. After ex- 
tensive travel in 
Europe, he became 
an instructor in Eng- 
lish at New York 
University. Follow- 
ing the tremendous success of his first 
novel, “Look Homeward, Angel,” Wolfe 
resigned his teaching position to devote his 
full time to writing. 





THOMAS 
WOLFE 





What Do You Read? 


What books does the “average reader”’ 
choose most often on his trips to the 
public library? A survey conducted re- 
cently among 1,000 library patrons in a 
large community on Long Island reveals 
some interesting facts about the general 
public’s taste in reading. In the field of 
fiction, librarians found that the novel in 
greatest demand that penetrating 
study of Chinese life today, entitled, “The 
Good Earth,” by Pearl Buck. Somerset 
Maugham’s novel, “Of Human Bondage,” 
ran a close second, with John Galsworthy’s 
“Forsyte Saga’ taking third place. Other 
popular works of fiction, in the order of 


was 


their demand, are “Les Miserables,’ by 
Victor Hugo, “A Tale of Two Cities,” by 
Dickens, and “Arrowsmith,” by Sinclair 
Lewis. In the nonfiction world, the most 


popular work is Stefan Zweig’s biography 
of Marie Antoinette. ‘Life Begins at 40,” 
by Walter Pitkin, and “We,” by Lindbergh, 
are also in great demand. According to 
this survey, books published in recent years 
attract the greatest number of readers, 
although there is a surprisingly large inter- 
est shown in the older and more classical 
writers, such as Shakespeare, Hawthorne, 
Emerson, and Hugo. 





Queen Marie 


Those of you who find kings and queens 
romantic and exciting—and who among us 
does not !—will enjoy the second volume 
of the memoirs of Queen Marie of Ru- 
mania, recently published under the title 
of “Ordeal: The Story of My Life” (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75). In 
this book, she describes her life during the 
World War. As Marie was English, and 
her husband of German birth and sympa- 
thies, the difficult position in which she 
was placed at the outbreak of the war is 
at once obvious. Fortunately for the 
queen, however, her adopted country 
finally entered the war on the side of the 
Allies. The various political machinations 
that went on behind the scenes in Rumania 
and other countries are entertainingly de- 
scribed by Marie. Her memoirs also per- 
mit the reader various glances into the 
private lives of different kings and queens, 
including the late Czar Nicholas of Russia, 
and the present king of England, which, 
needless to say, is the most fascinating 
part of the book. Marie is a glamorous 
and fascinating character herself, and her 
memoirs are interesting not only as a 
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chronicle of an important period in the 
history of the world, but also because they 
depict a way of life which is fast vanish- 
ing, as royalty gives way gradually to re- 
publics and dictatorships. 





This Changing World 


A new book which should be greatly en- 
joyed by anyone interested in present-day 
trends in thought and literature is ‘**Leader- 
ship in a Changing World,” edited by M. 
David Hoffman and Ruth Wanger (New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $2.50). The 
editors have collected significant excerpts 
from the speeches and writings of the 
leaders in government, economics, and 
philosophy at the present time, and pref- 
aced them with a biographical sketch of 
the writer or speaker concerned. Among 
the outstanding persons included are 
Roosevelt, Brandeis, and Stuart Chase, in 
this country, Briand, in France, Lenin, in 
Russia, and Sun Yat-Sen, in China. Ex- 
tracts from five recent novels are included 
as well, for, as the editors state in the 
preface, “It has been the editors’ aim to 
choose those who have taken more than 
an academic or purely scientific view of 
contemporary problems—leaders who have 
had large human contacts, who have exer- 
cised tangible influence over the minds and 
actions of their fellow citizens.” This book 
should be especially valuable for classroom 
use, for the editors have added a chapter 
containing questions on the context and 
suggested topics of discussion. 





Joseph—Second Phase 


Thomas Mann is perhaps the most out- 
standing German novelist at the present 
time. In 1929, he received the Nobel 
Prize for Literature. He is at present en- 
gaged in writing a series of three books on 
the story of Joseph, extending and inter- 
preting the life of this famous Biblical 
character. The first book of the trilogy, 
“Joseph and His Brothers,” was an instant 
success, both with the critics and the 
public, when published a few years ago. 
He has recently completed the second one 
in the series, “Young Joseph” (New York 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50). It is the story 
et Joseph from the beginning of his quarrel 
with his brothers until he is sold by them 
into slavery into Egypt. We relive this 
beautiful story in detail. The variety of 
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“The enduring beauty of eastern 
trasts with the utter absence of material 





architecture con- 
progress.” 
Illustration from “Leadership in a Changing World.” 
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MARIE OF RUMANIA READING TO A WOUNDED OFFICER 


Illustration from “Ordeal: The Story of My Life.” 


events, the richness and depth of the char- 
acterization, and the magnificent style in 
which this book is written make it one of 
the outstanding ones of the year. 





For Would-Be Teachers 


As the school year draws near its close, 
many of our readers who are students may 
be finishing their work and some of them 
will, no doubt, look forward to careers as 
teachers. Such young men and women will 
naturally be anxious to find the best pos- 
sible guides to successful teaching. They 
will want to know all that they can find 
out about the problems of education and 
about the principles through the observance 
of which they may become excellent 
teachers. Those who are now teaching 
are, of course, interested in the same kind 
of material. 

For the benefit of such persons, we 
recommend two volumes, one of them writ- 
ten a few years ago and the other just pub- 
lished, which deal admirably with the prob- 
lems of teaching in the grade schools and 
in high school. These books, both pub- 
lished by W. W. Norton, New York, are: 
“Secondary Education,” ($2.25) and 
“Principles of Elementary Education,” 
($2.50). Both are written by Dr. Herbert 
G. Lull, himself an experienced 
teacher and a seasoned thinker. 
Dr. Lull is head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Director 
of Teacher Training in the 
Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas. 





Morley on South America 


Christopher Morley is noted for 
his charming and easy style. His 
novels and essays are beautifully 
written, with a pronounced note 
of humor. His latest book, 
“Hasta la Vista” (New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co. $2) 
successfully carries on his reputa- 
tion for delightful whimsy. The 
title is Spanish, and means, 
“good-bye for the present.” It 
is a collection of notes on a voy- 
age which the author and _ his 
family made last summer to Peru, 
in South America. The author 
describes the voyage down and 
back, and his impressions of the 
country. He is chiefly interested 
in Lima, the Peruvian capital, 
and notes down many interesting 
facts about this beautiful and 
picturesque city. He does nothing 
extraordinary there; he does not 


fly over the Andes, or discover any buried 
cities. He simply rambles around, ob- 
serving and noting what strikes his fancy 
or captures his imagination. The result is 
a charming and interesting collection of 
informal, discursive, and exceptionally witty 
notes. 





An American Russian 


How would you like to bid good-bye to 
America, and adopt another country for 
your home for good? And how would you 
like it if that new country were Russia? 
This is precisely what Anna Louise Strong 
has done. and she tells all about it in a 
fascinating autobiography entitled, “I 
Change Worlds” (New York: Henry Holt 
and Co. $3). Miss Strong is an Ameri- 
can, a Communist, who felt that she could 
be of more use to the party if she went to 
Russia and took part in the Soviet experi 
ment, rather than if she remained in this 
country. 

So, determined to become a part of the 
Russian scene, she left for Russia in 1921 
Since that time, she has had all sorts of 
experiences in this country, some tragi 
and others triumphant, but all intensely 
interesting. She has seen children dying 
of famine, women building and running 
factories, men constructing roads and 
bridges. Her most outstanding achieve- 
ment was the founding of an English news- 
paper, the ‘““Moscow News.” Miss Strong 
makes frequent trips to other countries 
from time to time, but her interests and 
sympathies have been by this time pre- 
dominantly Russian. Although at first the 
Russians were reluctant to take her in as 
one of them, her tireless efforts and ac- 
complishments in their behalf have finally 
brought them round to considering her one 
of them. 
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1899, 
the first Hague Peace Conference came 
into session. This meeting, held in the cap- 
ital of one of the small nations of Eu- 
rope, was important in that it was the first 
world-wide peace conference which was 
called, not for the purpose of closing a war, 
but of looking toward the future. It was 
the first attempt on a wide scale to organ- 
ize the world for peace. It was suggested 
at that time that May 18 be celebrated 
thereafter as a peace day or, as it was 
called, a Goodwill Day. This plan was ad- 
vocated by the International Council of 
Women. In 1906 its observance was rec- 
ommended by the United States commis- 
sioner of education. The American School 
Citizenship League, and the American 
Peace Society actively encouraged it dur- 
ing the years before the World War. The 
World Federation of Educational Associ- 
ations, founded in 1923 by the teachers of 
America, Europe, and the Orient, has made 
the observance of the day one of its chief 
plans for the promotion of international 
friendship and understanding. 

It is the hope of the sponsors of this 
idea that the celebration of Goodwill Day 
in the schools will lead to a more active 
and energetic study of means whereby 
friendship, goodwill, and peace may be 
promoted among the peoples and the na- 
tions of the world. 


Goodwill Day—On May 18, 


Almost Unanimous—lIn Germany 
and Russia where opposition to the gov- 
ernment is not tolerated, people give vent 
to their feelings by making up jokes about 
their governments and whispering them to 
one another. A collection of such jokes 
was recently published in Czechoslovakia. 
The following is a grimly humorous ex- 
ample: 

A family of Jews in Germany wrote to 
relatives, ‘We have a wonderful life. Not 
a hair on the head of any Jew has been 
touched and Hitler is bringing us toward 
a better future. Uncle Moritz, who ex- 
pressed the opposite opinion, is being 
buried tomorrow.” 


Politics—It would be a fine thing 
if, in times like these, political leaders 
were able to forget politics and to think in 
terms of statesmanship. That is never 
done, however, under our political system. 
Political considerations just now appear to 


govern every act and word in official 
Washington. It colors everything that is 
done at the Capitol. Republicans and 


Demecrats alike are playing for position. 
Senators and representatives are taking 
into account special interests and groups. 
They have in mind the winning of votes 
in their home states or districts. Wire 
pulling of all sorts is going on. This 
makes the political situation confusing. It 
impedes action. It prevents wise and 
statesmanlike considerations of the big 
problems which Congress is dealing with. 
Before the end of the session a rather im- 
posing legislative program is likely to be 
enacted by Congress, but just now one 
hears little but political bickering. 
ele ole 

A Great Loss—Washington seldom 
experiences such a shock as it felt last 
Monday morning when word came that 
Senator Cutting of New Mexico had been 
killed in an airplane accident. Few officials 
in Washington have impressed me so much 
for their sincerity and straightforwardness. 
There was little pretense about Senator 
Cutting. I think of the many times when I 
have seen him sitting at a table at some un- 
official conference where people have come 
together to study and talk about some im- 
portant legislative problem. Senator Cut- 
ting did not come as one who knew all 
about the issue. He came as one who 
wished to learn. He exhibited a becoming 


““T he time has come, the walrus said, to talk 
of many things: of shoes—and ships— 
and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.’ 


, 


humility while at the same time express- 
ing his opinions with courage and decisive- 
ness. He was scholarly and yet a practical 
man. Furthermore, he had an intense in- 
terest in the welfare of ordinary men and 
women. Because of his broad sympathies, 
his studious character, and his unflinching 
honesty, he was a force in American poli- 
tics—a force which will be sadly missed. 
+ 

Peeping into the Future—What 
will the world be like in 50 or 100 years? 
Scientists attending a national convention 
of the American Chemical Society the 
other day ventured tentative guesses. Here 
are a few of the developments they fore- 
saw: Conquering of nearly all diseases, 
with life much longer; exploration of other 
planets; chickens as large as pigs, laying 
eggs as large as footballs; elimination of 
insects; houses, and even entire cities, 
air-conditioned; concentrated foods; new 
sources of energy from sun and sea. 


—The Walrus 





Philippines to Vote 
on New Constitution 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 
people. The agitation was short-lived but 
it served to draw attention to the opposi- 
tion to the new constitution. The Sakda- 
listas were hoping to turn the tide against 
the constitution in the plebiscite and de- 
feat it. They had, however, scant hope 
of success. For years the word independ- 
ence has been dinned into the ears of the 
Filipino masses by native politicians. Now 
that the people have a chance to vote for 
it they are unlikely to turn it down even if 
they do not understand all its implications. 
They have been taught that independence 
for the islands is the end to be sought and 
they can hardly at this late date be led to 
believe anything else. 

The second source of opposition arises 
from a conviction on 


the part of many 
Filipinos that independence, under the 
terms dictated by Congress, will mean 


economic ruin to the islands. Ever since 
the United States acquired control of the 
Philippines the islands have been permit- 
ted to sell their goods in the American 
market without having to pay tariff duties 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT APPROVES THE NEW 


as other countries must. The rapid prog- 
ress of the Philippines since they passed 
from Spain to the United States is princi- 
pally due to this great advantage. Over 
60 per cent of the islands’ exports go to 
the United States—sugar, coconut oil, 
hemp, copra, tobacco products, embroid- 
eries. At the same time the Philippines 
rank eighth among our customers and pur- 
chase cotton goods, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, meats and dairy products, wheat 
flour, automobiles, etc. Thus, raw ma- 
terials have been exchanged for manufac- 
tured goods on a sound two-way basis. 

But when the time came for Congress 
to vote Philippine independence powerful 
lobbies, anxious to check imports of 
sugar, coconut oil, and cordage, brought 
pressure to bear and insisted that the is- 
lands should no longer have free access to 
American markets. Accordingly quota 
limits were immediately decreed for these 
products and it was further provided that 
after the fifth year of the transitional period 
duties should gradually be levied on Phil- 
ippine goods, starting at five per cent and 
reaching 25 per cent at the end of the 10 
After that time the Philippines 
should receive the same treatment as all 
other countries. 

The effect which this action will have 
on the Philippines is not difficult to see. 
The islands have been prosperous because 
of the economic link to the United States. 
When that bond is severed the Filipinos, 
deprived of a preferred position in trade 
with the United States, will have to ex- 
port their goods in competition with all 
other nations. They will lose heavily, so 
much so that most students of Philippine 
economic conditions foresee complete ruin 
for the islands 

The Filipino leaders realized to the full 

the nature of this prob- 


years. 














lem when they bargained 
for independence with Con- 
gress. They were anxious 
to obtain their political 
freedom while at the same 
time keeping the trading 
privileges. But Congress 
was unwilling to grant such 
favors and even if it had 
it would have met with 
difficulty in doing so. In 
its commercial treaties with 
other natiors the United 
States has practically every 
case a “most-favored-na- 
tion clause.” This means 
that when a treaty of this 
kind was concluded the 
United States promised 
that it would not grant spe- 
cial trading rights to other 
nations which would not 
also be accorded to the na- 
tion with which it signed 
the treaty. Thus, the 
United States has embraced 
the principle of equality of 





treatment toward all na- 
tions where tariffs and 
other trade matters are 
concerned. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


it is apparent, therefore, 
that if, upon receiving their 


© Wide World 
PHILIPPINE CONSTITUTION 


independence, the Philippines should be 
given certain trading privileges, all the na- 
tions which have treaties with the United 
States containing most-favored-nation 
clauses would immediately march up and 
demand equal rights with the Philippines. 
It would be a perfectly legitimate request 
which could not be denied. 

And so if the Filipinos want independ- 
ence they must be prepared to pay the 
price for it. They must manage to get 
along without special benefits from the 
United States. Most Filipinos who are 
aware of this (it is reported that the 
masses are not wholly familiar with the 
situation) are ready to make the necessary 
sacrifices. But there is a growing group 
which is beginning to think that the price 
is too much to pay. Some of these are 
the very politicians who campaigned so 
ardently for independence. 


New Status Discussed 


It is possible that there will develop a 
movement during the next few years to 
keep some of the ties which have bound 
the Philippines to the United States, Just 
what direction this will take is not clear 
at this time. However, it appears that 
some Filipinos would be satisfied to re- 
tain a commonwealth government which 
would give the Philippines a large amount 
of control over their domestic affairs but 
would leave problems of national defense 
and foreign affairs in the hands of the 
United States. The Philippines would be- 
come a dominion of the United States and 
would be able thus to continue enjoying 
trade concessions. 

Whether or not such a movement will 
be able to gain ground remains to be seen 
And the fact must also be taken into con- 
sideration, of course, that even if it does 
grow it may not prove successful. There 
is strong sentiment in the United States 
in favor of independence for the islands. 
Some of it is selfish and comes from those 
producers whose goods at present must 
overcome Philippine competition. They 
want to have this country rid itself of the 
Philippines. and the sooner the better. 

Others favor independence because they 
feel that the United States should give up 
its hold on a people who live thousands of 
miles away from us. They think the Fil- 
ipinos should by all means be free. Some 
of them, moreover, are of the opinion that 
the islands are a definite and undesirable 
responsibility in the Far East. The north- 
ernmost island of the Philippines is only 
about 60 miles from Formosa, Japan’s 
southernmost possession. 

There is, to be sure, another school of 
thought which has consistently held that 
the Philippines should not be given inde- 
pendence. The argument is that the United 
States should not abandon the Filipinos to 
their fate even if they do clamor for it. 
It is pointed out that independence will 
mean economic chaos and finally acquisi- 
tion by Japan. The United States should 
not permit this, it is said. And it is’ con- 
tended that the islands are capable of pro- 
ducing many tropical products needed by 
the United States and that trade has bene- 
fited not only the islands but this country 
as well. 
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THE NEW BANKING BILL WOULD 


banks in the ordinary sense of the word. 
They do not deal directly with the public, 
accepting deposits and making loans. 
Rather they are bankers’ banks, established 
for the chief purpose of handling the banks’ 
needs in each of the districts. They are 
not owned by private individuals as all 
other banks are, but are owned by local 
banks which have bought the stock of the 
Federal Reserve banks. 

At the top of the whole Federal Reserve 
System is the Federal Reserve Board which 
is closely tied to the national government 
in Washington. There are six members of 
the board and they are all appointed by the 
President, with the consent of the Senate. 
The secretary of the treasury and the con- 
troller of the currency are ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board. Marri- 
ner S. Eccles is the present head, or gover- 
nor, of this banking board. Each of the six 
appointed members serves for 10 years and 
receives a salary of $12,000 a year. 

Now, these Federal Reserve banks per- 
form two principal functions. They make 
loans to member banks under certain pre- 
scribed conditions and they issue paper 
money, known as Federal Reserve notes, of 
which the bulk of the nation’s currency is 
now composed. Many of the conditions 
under which they may make loans are de- 
termined by law, while others are decided 
upon by the Federal Reserve Board. A 
number of modifications of lending condi- 
tions have been made during the last three 
years in order to meet the numerous bank- 
ing crises that have developed since the 
beginning of the depression. The nature 
of these changes and the method by which 
Federal Reserve banks make loans and is- 
sue paper money need not concern us here 
except in so far as they are affected by the 
new banking legislation. 


New Powers 


According to the new bill, the powers of 
the Federal Reserve Board would be greatly 
expanded. In the first place, the six mem- 
bers would be appointed for 12-year terms 
and their salaries boosted to $15,000 a year, 
the salary which a member of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet receives. 


GIVE 


THE GOVERNMENT MUCH GREATER 

More important than this change. how- 
ever, is the provision that the authority of 
this central board over the banking policies 
of the nation shall be greatly increased. At 
the present time, each of the 12 regional 
banks is left largely free to carry on the 
business of its district as it sees fit, without 
restrictions by the Federal Reserve Board. 
The board of directors of each Reserve bank 
elects its own governor and the governor 
runs the bank largely as an ordinary bank 
president runs the affairs of his institution. 
Under the new law, the 12 governors would 
still be appointed by the boards of directors, 
but only after the Federal Reserve Board 
had given its approval. Thus it would be 
possible for the national board to dictate 
as to who should run each of the 12 banks. 


Open-Market Operations 


The feature of the proposed measure 
which Mr. Eccles and other supporters of 
the bill consider the most vital in enabling 
the Federal Reserve Board to cope success- 
fully with the business cycle, or with de- 
pressions, deals with the so-called open- 
market operations of the 12 Reserve banks. 
Open-market operations is the term used 
when a Federal Reserve bank steps into the 
market and buys government bonds or se- 
curities. The Boston Reserve bank might 
decide, for example, to purchase $10,000,- 
000 worth of federal government bonds. 
The Reserve banks use their surplus funds 
to buy these government bonds or to carry 
on these open-market operations. 

Under the present law, the Federal Re- 
serve Board has little authority over open- 
market operations. It cannot, for example, 
compel the San Francisco Federal Reserve 
bank or the Boston bank to enter the mar- 
ket and buy government bonds. The 12 
regional banks are given authority to decide 
for themselves when they will carry on such 
transactions. The bill now before Congress 
would strip the 12 banks of this power. It 
would give to the Federal Reserve Board 
the power to direct the open-market oper- 
ations of the regional banks. This it would 
do by appointing a special committee com- 
posed of the governor and two members of 
the central board and two of the regional 
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Reserve governors which would direct the 
open-market operations of the system. 

The purpose of this change is to control 
the flow of bank credit at all times. In pe- 
riods of depression, for example, when the 
banks of the country were not iending much 
money because of a lull in business activity, 
the special open-market committee could 
force the Reserve banks to buy government 
bonds. Most of these bonds would be 
bought from the regular commercial banks 
such as one finds in each community. As 
the commercial banks sold their holdings 
of government bonds, they would acquire 
money which they could lend to borrowers. 
In other words, credit would be expanded 
and there would be a tendency to stimulate 
business activity. 

If the open-market committee discovered 
that credit was expanding too rapidly, that 
too much money was being held by the 
banks for the purpose of lending, and that 
the country was beginning to embark upon 
an unhealthy boom, it could attempt to 
check the expansion by selling government 
bonds. When it started selling the bonds, 
the local banks would buy most of them. 
They would use their surplus funds for this 
purpose rather than for loans to business 
men to increase their activities. Credit 
would contract. The boom would be kept 
within bounds and a repetition of the 1929 
episode would be averted. In explaining the 
purpose of this central control of open- 
market operations, Mr. Eccles declared 
some time ago: “It is not too much to say 
that the power to control open-market oper- 
ations is the power to control the expan- 
sion and contraction of bank credit, and 
thus, in large measure, to control the coun- 
try’s supply of money.” 

It is held that without some such centra! 
authority it is impossible for the Federal 
Reserve Board to initiate policies which 
will work out for the good of the whole 
country. Under the present arrangement 
the bank in one district may carry on open- 
market operations which defeat the opera- 
tions of the banks in other sections. 

Other changes of far-reaching importance 
in the Federal Reserve Act are proposed 
in the new bill. At present, for example, 
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(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


Reserve banks are not permitted to lend 
money to member banks (or local banks) 
except on certain kinds of security or col- 
lateral. A commercial bank may hold in 
its vaults a number of bonds or mortgages 
or stocks or other assets on which it has 
lent money to its customers. A customer 
may have come to the bank for a loan, 
bringing with him some bonds or stock in a 
corporation. or a mortgage. The banker 
takes these assets as security for the loan, 
to make sure that if the borrower cannot 
pay back the money when it is due the bank 
will not be out. It might happen, however, 
that the bank itself would need money be- 
fore the loan fell due. But it could not take 
these assets to the Federal Reserve bank 
and borrow the money, because the Reserve 
banks are prohibited by law from lending 
money to the local banks on this particular 
type of security. 
Greater Flexibility 

According to the changes proposed in the 
new bill many of these restrictions would 
be removed. The Federal Reserve Board 
would be given power to decide on what 
types of assets loans to banks might be 
made. This does not mean, of course, that 
the Board would authorize the Reserve 
banks to lend money on every type of stock 
and bond regardless of its value, but it does 
mean that the Board would not be bound 
by hard-and-fast restrictions. It is assumed 
that only sound assets would be acceptable 
for loans. 

Briefly stated, these are the principal 
changes contemplated by the “Banking Act 
of 1935.” As can be seen from the outline 
we have given, the outstanding result of 
the whole measure would be to increase the 
power of the Federal Reserve Board. In a 
sense, the Board would serve as a central 
bank, working to control the credit and 
monetary policies of the entire nation. The 
powers of the Board would be so broad and 
flexible as to enable it to do almost any- 
thing it thought necessary. 

It is this extension of authority that has 
brought such heated attacks from the op- 
ponents of the bill. Many of those who 
oppose the bill believe that no group of men 
should be given such all-inclusive power 
over the banking and credit policies of the 
nation as is given the Federal Reserve 
Board under this act. Since the Reserve 
Board is appointed by the President, they 
hold, it might easily be used for political 
purposes. An administration could thus 
force the Board to inaugurate any policies 
it might deem desirable or necessary, re- 
gardless of their soundness. 

Criticism 

Criticism of this kind comes mainly from 
conservatives in and out of Congress. But 
they are not the only ones who have at- 
tacked the bill since its introduction. The 
radical elements in Congress have shown 
little enthusiasm for it. Their criticism, 
however, has been of a different nature. 
Radicals believe that the Eccles proposals 
are entirely inadequate. They have for a 
long time been calling for a complete over- 
hauling of our banking system. They be- 
lieve that the government should take over 
the whole banking system and that it should 
not be left in the hands of private individ- 
uals. The nationalization of all banks is the 
goal for which they have been working and 
for which they are still working. 

What the outcome of this issue will be. 
no one can predict at this time. Powerful 
forces are lined up on both sides. Against 
the measure are conservative bankers, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
Liberty League, and such conservatives in 
Congress as Senator Glass. Administration 
forces are lined up on the other side and 
will throw all their weight for the bill, hold- 
ing its enactment essential to economic sta- 
bility. Without such centralization of au- 
thority and liberalization of the Federal 
Reserve Act. the weaknesses of our bank- 
ing system can never be overcome, they 
assert, as their opponents claim that the 
bill would result in chaos and unsound bank- 
ing policies. 
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HIS is the twelfth installment of this 
feature. These three imaginary students 

will meet each week on this page to talk 


things over. The same characters will be con- 
tinued from week to week. We believe that 
readers of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER will find 
it interesting to follow these discussions week 
by week and thus to become acquainted with 
the three characters. Needless to say, the views 
expressed on this page are not to be taken as 
the opinions of the editors of Tuk AMERICAN 
OBSERVER 


John: 
Chamber 


the United States 
has come out 
That will 


I notice that 
of Commerce 


strongly against the New Deal 





THE WAILING WALL! 
Talburt in Washington 


mean something. The Chamber of Com- 
merce represents the business men of the 
nation, and when the business men take 
such a decided stand, the whole country 
will be impressed. People will listen to the 
voice of business leaders regarding indus- 
trial and political problems. 

Charles: I can’t see exactly why they 
should. Business leaders have given no 
indication during the last six years that 
they have known anything about what was 
going on. 

John: Don’t you think they know more 
about business conditions that anyone else 
does? 

Charles: One might suppose so if he 
hadn’t read the history of the last six 
years. But it was the practices of business 
men that got us into this depression, and 
when the depression broke, they showed 
by their public statements that they had 
no comprehension of the situation. Then, 
during the years of the Hoover adminis- 
tration, nearly all these leaders kept saying 
that prosperity was “just around the cor- 
ner.” Apparently they know verv little 
about the causes of the depression. 

Mary: Let’s get away from the question 
of what the business men know or don’t 
know. Let’s see what they say about the 
New Deal. You've followed this more 
closely than I have, John. Just what did 
the Chamber of Commerce advocate at 
its recent national session in the national 
capital ? 


John: It voiced its opposition to several 
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New Deal These 
business men oppose the continuation of the 
NRA. They do not want to extend the ac- 
tivities of the AAA. They oppose the Wag- 
ner bill, which would practically outlaw 
company unions and which would 
give national labor unions, athli- 
ated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, encouragement 
They oppose the social security 
program in the form the adminis- 
tration is advocating it. They also 
oppose the legislation which the 
administration proposes to 
against public utility holding com- 
panies, and they oppose the bank- 
ing bill, which would give the gov- 
ernment greater control over the 
banks of the nation. 
Mary: What is the 
their opposition to these meas- 
ures, particularly the NRA, the 
AAA, and the Wagner bill? 
John: These business leaders 
believe that the government is 
interfering with recovery by such 
measures as these. I have read not 
only the resolutions adopted by 
the Chamber of Commerce at 
Washington, but I have also read 


important measures. 


enact 


basis of 


rather detailed reports of the 
NEws speeches which were made at the 
meeting, so I think I can tell you 
what the business leaders have in mind. 
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They think that recovery is on the way. 
We are going in that direction in spite 
of what the Roosevelt administration has 
done. But measures like the NRA and 
the AAA interfere with recovery. Through 
the NRA the government 
increase wages and shorten hours of labor. 
This increases the employers’ 
production. Since his costs are raised, his 
prices have to go up, and when prices go 
up, people cannot buy so much of the 
product. So increased production is pre- 
vented. Industry cannot get quickly on its 
feet. There are many manufacturers who 
would be expanding their plants, increasing 
their production, and employing more men 
if they could cut their costs. Then they 
would cut their prices and would have ar 


is trying to 


cost of 


expanding business. If this were being done 
all along the line. we would have prosperity 


again. But the NRA tends to prevent that 
by raising wages and reducing working 
hours. The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 


ministration tends to prevent it. Through 
the AAA the government encourages the 
cutting of production by the farmers. It 
pays them to leave part of their farms idle. 
The money which is given to the farmers to 
cut production is secured by placing a tax 
upon the farmers’ goods when sold. This 
raises the price of farm products and in- 
creases the cost of living, and tends to pre- 
vent recovery. 

And here is where the Wagner law comes 
in: This law would practically outlaw com- 
pany unions. It would put the govern- 


ment behind the attempt of the American 
Federation of Labor to increase the power 
of the national labor unions. These unions 
would then be in a position to demand 
shorter hours and higher wages. This 
would increase the costs of the employers. 

Then the government is attacking private 
industry in a number of ways. It is threat- 
ening the life of public utility holding com- 
panies. If it outlaws them, it will, no doubt. 
continue its attacks upon other lines of busi- 
ness. No one knows where this so-called 
reform legislation will stop. The govern- 
ment is proposing practically to take over 
the banks. Now all this scares business 
men. They don’t know what is coming. 
They are afraid to invest and to expand 
their operations, so they tend to stand still. 
If the government would keep its hands off, 
if it would give up the NRA and the AAA, 
if it would give up its encouragement of 
labor unions, and if it would stop its at- 
tacks upon holding companies and banks, 
business would have more confidence; 
everything would pick up and we would 
soon have recovery. 

Mary: That is a very pretty picture 
which these business leaders are drawing. 
But there is just one question that I would 
like to ask. If all this legislation which at- 
tempts to put more purchasing power into 
the hands of laborers and farmers were re- 
pealed, if the money which has gone to la- 
borers and farmers as a result of this legis- 
lation were to be withdrawn, and if as a 
result we had greatly increased production 
of manufactured goods all along the line— 
if all these things should happen, then, I 
would like to ask, who would buy this 
greatly increased supply of goods? 

John: The people of the country, the 
laborers—they could buy more if they were 
Everyone would have work and 
could make purchases. 

Mary: Yes, let us assume that a good 
many of them would have work, but at low 
That was the situation back in the 
1920's, only wages were higher then than 
they would be now if the business men had 
their say. If the government didn’t try to 
keep wages up, and if the labor unions were 
the want to 
crush them, then wages would go down to 
the bottom. Then there wouldn’t be enough 
buying power for the people to purchase 


employed. 


wages. 


crushed as business leaders 


the products which were being made, and 
we would have another crash. 

Charles: Even at the reasonably high 
wages of the 1920's there wasn’t enough 
buying power so that the people could pur- 
chase what was being produced. That’s why 
we had the crash and the depression. 

John: There is a good chance, I think, 
that if we could take away the restraints 
which the administration is placing upon 
business, we would have a great increase in 
production and a great demand for labor; 
then wages might be expected to rise. The 
important thing now is to get started up- 
ward. If we can just get a good start to- 
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ward recovery we may continue to advance. 

Mary: But we already have a start up- 
ward. We are already moving in the direc- 
tion of recovery. The business leaders ad- 
mit that. The big issue between the busi- 
ness leaders and the administration is this: 
These business men want the government 
to turn them loose so that they can make 
enormous profits and have a sudden boom. 
The administration does not want that kind 
of a boom. President Roosevelt knows that 
we might have a sudden boom if conditions 
were made such that business men could 
have huge profits. But if they had their 
profits through the starving of laborers and 
farmers, then these profits would be short- 
lived. The boom would be short-lived. We 
would have another crash and it would be 
worse than the last one. If, on the other 
hand, we can keep the forces of recovery 
moving along slowly, with small but safe 
profits for business men and with higher 
incomes for laborers and farmers, then our 
progress, though slow, will be secure. Thus 
only can capitalism be made to work suc- 
cessfully, and thus only can it be saved. 
That is the big issue between the President 
and the business men. 

Charles: I agree with you, Mary, up to 
a certain point. I think you have correctly 
stated the best argument that can be made 
for the administration, and you have 


soundly condemned the Chamber of Com- 
merce program. It would work exactly as 
you say it would. Where I break with you 
I don’t think that the meas- 


is right here: 
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Henry I. Harriman, retiring president, and 
Harper Sibley, new president, of the U. 8. 


Chamber of Commerce. 

ures which have been adopted by the Roose- 
velt. administration are really effective. 
They do not realize the ideal which the ad- 
ministration holds up. The wages of labor 
have not actually increased. The incomes 
of farmers have increased somewhat, but 
at the expense of other people in the na- 
tion who are no better off than they are. 
The administration, therefore, is nut uccu- 
ally increasing the purchasing power of the 
people. It is not actually curbing prouts. 
It talks of doing these things, but doesn’t 
do them. It talks of encouraging labor 
unions so that they will be strong enough 
to look after the interests of workers, but 
it doesn’t enforce the NRA rules which are 
supposed to give that encouragement. As 
I see it, the Chamber of Commerce advo- 
cates dangerous and unwise policies. The 
administration advocates wise policies but 
doesn’t carry them out. 

Mary: It couldn’t be expected that it 
would do everything at once. The Roose- 
velt administration has undertaken to carry 
out a program of political recovery and re- 
form. In doing this it has made some mis- 
takes. Certain of its measures are seen 
now to be inefficient, but the important 
point is that it is trying to correct mistakes 

John: Well, you both admit that we 
might have greater immediate recovery it 
the government would adopt a more 
friendly attitude toward business and if it 
would allow business men to reduce their 
costs. I’m willing to take my chances on 
immediate recovery. So long as business is 
booming, there is a chance that it may be 
kept up. I don’t want us to continue to 
lie on our backs for fear that if we got up 
we might fall. 

Mary: There is such a thing, however, 
as getting up carefully, not plunging head- 
long into a ditch. 

Charles: Well, I can’t see that you two 
have settled your dispute, but you have at 
least made the issue pretty clear—I mean 
the issue between the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the administration. 
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FTER the lapse of 20 years, it is possible to look at 
many features of the World War in a different light 
from that which governed men’s thoughts while the con- 
flict was actually taking place. We have the experience 
of the post-war period to ena- 
ble us to see many of the 
mistakes and miscalculations 
which were made at that time. 
By an examination of the 
many documents we are able 
to see how men erred in their judgments and how an 
entire population became the victim of three years of 
frenzied emotionalism which finally swept us into the war. 
If it is true, as most careful students of current political 
trends believe it is, that we are now in another pre-war 
period, it is well to turn our attention back to the corre- 
sponding years preceding our entrance into the World 
War in order to be on our guard against the same pitfalls. 
Let us, therefore, examine certain major developments 
which occurred between the years 1914 and 1917 in order 
to discover why the United States became embroiled in 
the most calamitous war civilization has ever known. 
There exists a wealth of material on this subject to en- 
able the student to grasp the significance of those years. 
Nowhere, however, does there appear a better account of 
the major events than in Walter Millis’ recently published 
“Road to War” (New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$3). Mr. Millis takes us back 20 years, and uncovers 
many things which will undoubtedly amaze Americans of 
today. Bit by bit, he traces the developments which 
finally made it impossible for the United States to stay 
out of the war. 


American thought 
on war between 
1914 and 1917 


F THERE is one thing which stands out above all 
[ others in the history of those years, it is the extent to 
which the American people were subjected to and influ- 
enced by propaganda. From the first week in August, 
1914, when the war began, to 
the first week in April, 1917, 
when the United States joined 
the Allies, the American peo- 
ple were flooded with a con- 
stant barrage of biased infor- 
mation which could not but affect their attitude toward 
the warring nations of Europe. And, strangely enough, 
the President had warned the people against taking sides, 
even in their minds, in the European conflict. In the 
early days of the war, Woodrow Wilson gave a states- 
manlike warning to his fellow citizens when he declared: 


Wilson’s warning 
on neutrality of 
thought and act 


I venture, therefore, my fellow countrymen, to speak a sol- 
emn word of warning to you against that deepest, most subtle, 
most essential breach of neutrality which may spring out of 
partisanship, out of passionately taking sides. The United 
States must be neutral in fact as well as in name during these 
days that are to try men’s souls. We must be impartial in 
thought as well as in action, must put a curb upon our senti- 
ments as well as upon every transaction that might be con- 
— as a preference to one party to the struggle before an- 
other. 


Had this sound advice from the President been heeded 
by the American people, it is unlikely that the United 
States would have become so pro-Ally and anti-German 
during the early stages of the war. But everything was 
working toward the opposite effect. By the ties of blood 
and language a majority of Americans probably felt 
greater sympathy for the Allies than for the 
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American Public Opinion and the War 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


in a favorable position. The German cables were cut 
shortly after the outbreak of the war, and from that time 
to the end of the war, practically everything the Ameri- 
cans read in the newspapers had passed through the hands 
of the Allies. Here is what Mr. Millis writes about the 
technique of influencing American public opinion in favor 
of the Allies: 


Our public had received from its own newspapers in the very 
first days of the crisis the basic elements of what was to be per- 
fected as the Allied thesis of the war. Americans were not to 
be surprised, shocked (and naturally pleased) to discover how 
everything that they read as the war progressed simply con- 
firmed their first judgment. What they overlooked was the 
source of nearly everything that they read. No one paid much 
attention to the disappearance of the German side of the story 
with the cutting of the cables; no one stressed the possible in- 
fluence of the Allied censorships upon the color of the news, 
all of which now had to pass through these controls. Few, 
indeed, even realized that the Allies, because of the ownership 
and routing of the cables, could edit the news coming from 
Germany by way of the European neutrals almost as readily 
as they could edit that originating in their own territory. Ac- 
cording to an Associated Press representative on the continent, 
it was possible to get neutral dispatches to the American 
papers for only a week or two after the outbreak of the war; 
“after that it was entirely a matter of hazard, or one of 
writing from the British point of view.” By early autumn an 
editor of the Chicago Tribune was even beginning to suspect 
that the British censors were not only eliminating what they 
did not like from the continental dispatches but interpolating 
their own material. Our public, however, for a long time 
thereafter still naively assumed that it was the suppression of 
only military secrets in which the war censorships were inter- 
ested. 


O, DAY after day, the American reading public de- 

voured news stories, amplified and rendered more 
graphic in the editorial columns, of the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Germans. What they did not read was that 
there were also atrocities com- 
mitted by the Allied soldiers. 
Despite the fact that a num- 
ber of American newspaper 
men of unquestioned integrity, 
men like Harry Hansen, Irvin 
Cobb, and John T. McCutcheon, protested against the 
stories appearing in the press, the rumors continued with 
most of the people believing them. Thus, while on the 
one hand, the President of the United States was warn- 
ing the people against ‘that deepest, most subtle, most 
essential breach of neutrality which may spring out of 
partisanship,” every bit of information the American 
people received was of such a nature as to conduce pre- 
cisely to that breach of neutrality. 

Nor did the Americans confine their breach of neutral- 
ity to the taking of sides by lending their sympathies to 
the Allies. It was not long until Americans were taking 
definite steps to assist the Allies at the expense of the 
central powers. While it is a “neutral right’ to sell 
goods and make loans to belligerents, the citizens of neu- 
tral countries are not supposed to favor one of the bel- 
ligerents at the expense of the other. And yet, Ameri- 
cans of influence began early to organize themselves to 
help Britain and her allies at the expense of Germany and 
hers. Prominent American financiers and industrialists 


Partisan attitude 
develops with 
progress of war 
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made hurried trips to London and Paris for the purpose 
of finding means of codperating with the Allied nations. 
Secretary of State Bryan had advocated a course which, 
in the light of history, would have avoided all the diffi- 
culties which arose from this material assistance. He 
declared that no loans should be made to either side. “In 
the judgment of this government, he wrote to J. P. 
Morgan and Company, August 15, 1914, “loans by 
American bankers to any foreign nation which is at war 
are inconsistent with the true spirit of neutrality.” 


T WOULD be impossible here to trace the fantastic 
| events of those three years before our entrance into 
the war. Time and again, the British government violated 
what we considered our rights as neutrals. It prevented 
our shipment of goods to Ger- 
many, to be used not by the 
military but by the civilian 
population. It extended the 
list of contraband—intended 
originally to include only such 
articles as could be used directly in the prosecution of the 
war, like munitions—to include practically every product 
exported by this country. We protested against the fla- 
grant disregard of our netural rights, but to no avail, 
When Germany acted as the Allies had done, and put « 
blockade on our trade with the Allies, the American gov- 
ernment became incensed and began a barrage of diplomatic 
correspondence with the Germans which was politely an- 
swered but completely disregarded. And by the time we en- 
countered these difficulties with Germany, we had a larze 
stake in an Allied victory, for huge loans had been floated 
in this country and American industries were humming 
with activity in an attempt to fill the Allies’ orders. 

By the spring of 1917, the war fever was so intense 
that those who sought to stem the tide were powerless. 
Peace armies marched on Washington, but were denied the 
police permits necessary to stage parades and demonstra- 
tions. They were refused audiences with their senators 
and representatives. Mr. Millis tells of one of these at- 
tempts to prevent America’s entry into the war on the 
closing pages of his book: 

The forces of peace had been routed at the beginning. Other 
senatorial doors were hastily closed upon them; the police 
presently broke up an incipient demonstration on the Capitol 
steps, and ultimately they adjourned to a public hall for a con- 
ventional and impotent mass meeting. The hall, as it hap- 
pened, was next door to a National Guard armory, and the 
young citizen soldiers—whose lives, after all, they were trying 
to preserve-—booed and jeered them as they went by. Later 
there were some other meetings and speech makings, but it 
was not of the slightest use, and before the day was over the 
peace army was dissolving. 


Attempt to 
stem war tide 
proves futile 


N CASE another war should break out in the future, 
| the American people would again be confronted with a 
situation not unlike that which prevailed between 1914 
and 1917. Attempts to influence American public opinion 
through propaganda from both 
belligerents would undoubt- 
edly be made, and it would 
become one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks confronting the 
people to maintain complete 
neutrality of thought as well as neutrality of action. As 
public officials are today reconsidering our entire neutral- 
ity policy with a view to preventing our becoming in- 

volved in another war, this aspect of the prob- 


Importance of 
problem in 
present situation 





central powers. But that alone was not sufficient 





to whip public opinion up in favor of the Allied 
cause. The very nature of the news which 
trickled into America was such as to place the 
Germans in an unfavorable light and the Allies 
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Labor troubles are spreading throughout the country, with many strikes in 
prospect. Iron workers in Pittsburgh threaten to walk out next week as a result 
of drastic wage cuts, while coal miners in that area, weavers in Massachusetts, 
and steel workers in Chicago are already on strike. 


, General Sheridan, Civil War hero, was badly shaken up and may be seriously 
injured as a result of an accident in which his carriage was overturned. 


Gladstone’s victory by a narrow margin in parliament is widely regarded as a 
fortunate thing for England. Russia would consider a change to a conservative 
ministry at this time to be a sure intention of war, since the Tories are appar- 
ently bent on hostilities with Russia over the Afghan border. 


The revised Bible on which scholars have been working for 15 years has just 
issued from the press. The first copy was presented to Queen Victoria. The 
publication is regarded as the most important development in the history of the 
Bible since the King James translation was published in 1611. 


Glimpses of the Past 
Fifty Years Ago This Week 


Victor Hugo, the greatest living French writer, is gravely ill with heart disease 
and lung trouble. It is feared that the aged creator of “Les Miserables” cannot 
live more than a few days longer. 


Opposition to the federal law forbidding the importation of foreign labor un- 
der contract has been brought to a head by the action taken by Philadelphia 
unions to prevent the landing of German bands in this country. 


James Russell Lowell, American minister to England, was honored by an in- 
vitation from Queen Victoria to stay at Windsor Castle overnight. This rare 
courtesy was extended on the eve of Mr. Lowell’s retirement from office. 


King Leopold of Belgium is expected to arrive shortly in Berlin to thank the 
emperor and Prince Bismarck for the support they have given him in the forma- 
tion of his new Congo State in Central Africa. 


Fully 10,000 men gathered in London’s busy Trafalgar Square to protest 
against the government’s plan to meet a budget deficit by a heavy tax on spirits 
and beer. It is thought that the plan will be abandoned. 


lem might well be studied in an attempt to find 
some way of avoiding a repetition of the rather 
unfortunate experience of the three years im- 
mediately preceding our entry into the World 
War. 






































